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told that, when Phidias had completed the Olym- 
pian Jove, the lightcing fell from heaven and 
touched the statue' in approbation of the work. 
It is this cause of sacredness that confera a value 
on these forms. In the progress ot sculpture, 
from the shape of an Ephesian Dianna to the 
beautitul proportions of an Apollo Belvedere, we 
can trace the progress of theological ideas from 
pantheism to anthropomorphism. 

The same is true of Christian sculptuie and 
painting. In the Middle Ages, as in Asia, in Egypt, 
and in Greece, art began with religious themes. 
Architecture, as we have seen, led the way, and 
became the parent of the whole family ol arts. It 
is difficult for us to form a conception of the 
sacredness which surrounded the vocation ot the 
mediaeval artist. He had. a higher aim than 
technical beauty, the glories ot color, or feats of 
anatomical s>ill. It was a holy office committed 
to consecrated hands. The academies of art in 
those days were religious fraternities and societies 
lor spiritual edification. Such were the schools 
of Siena and Florence daring the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The code which prescribed the qualifica- 
tions for membership laid more stress on personal 
piety than on technical skill. A Spanish sculptor 
who broke in pieces a statue ot Christ because 
the purchaser refused to pay the stipulated price, 
was convicted of sacrilege by the Inquision. As 
an artist he was ordained to a holy task. The 
marble became in his hands what the wafer is in 
the hands of the priest, a sacred thing; and as it 
was moulded into form, it received a consecra- 
tion which took it from the possession of the indi- 
vidual and placed it under the protection of the 
Church. 

To this habit ol thinking, more than to any 
influence of climate and social customs, the 
Greeks owed their supremacy in sculpture, and 
the mediaeval. Italians their superiority in paint- 
ing. On this ladder art ascended to the heaven 
of its divineness. Its objects were not deified by 
their beauty, so much as beautified by their divin- 
ity. The artist was at the same time a worship- 
per, to whom the expression of beauty was a 
service of piety, and from tua depths of whose 
fervent religious emotion sprang forth a throng of 
shapes flashing with all the lustre that devotion 
couid lavish upon them. . The rude, unfashioned 
stone, before which the Arcadian bowed in reve- 
rence, was like a magnet that set in motion all 
the invisible currents of his religious nature. It 
was this fine susceptibility to mental impressions 
derived from material images, aided by an ex- 
quisite perception of the significance and (esthetic 
value of form, that enabled Grecian art to break 
the tough chrysalis of a conventional type, and 
emerge free and gloriously transmuted. 

In sculpture still more than in architecture the 
thought predominates over the material, and i3 
more clearly expressed in it. It is therefore a 
higher art than architecture. ' The material is the 
same,' but it takes a bodily form, and thus ad- 
vances from the inorganic to the organic. It is 
not merely erecting a temple, but it is building a 
human body, the temple of the soul. The per- 
fection of sculpture rests on the correspondency 
of soul and body, on the idea of the supremacy of 
psychological over the physiological, that every 
soul builds its own body and finds in it an ade- 
quate expression of itself; as Spencer says, 

" For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make." 

In painting the spiritual predominates still 
more over the material; in fact, one of the pri- 



mary qualities of matter is eliminated, viz. : thick- 
ness. A painting has only two dimensions, 
length and breadth. Sculpture uses the same 
substance as architecture, but it controls and 
permeates it more completely; there is no super- 
fluous residue, nothing that is not filled with lite. 
In the glow of the artist's inspiration, the marble 
becomes as wax in his hands, and is easily 
moulded to the image of his thought. Painting, 
in its purer ideality, works in a finer substance. 
It represents the life of the soul, not in the heavy 
masses of sculpture, but in the play of light and 
shadow on a colored surface. The simple fact 
that painting can represent that " world of elo- 
quent light," the human eye, gives it a vast supe- 
riority over the somnambulic forms of sculpture; 
although it must be confessed that this limitation 
of sculpture is not without peculiar advantages, 
for the light which is withdrawn from the eye is 
diffused through all the members, spiritualizing 
them-, so that the statue seems only to have been 

"laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul." 

Sculpture is best employed in isolated figures, 
and seldom ventures beyond the representation of 
small groups in which the characters are inti- 
mately related; such as man and woman both 
together constituting one complete human being; 
the youth, the maiden, and the mother; Laocobn 
and his sons in the folds of the serpent; Sleep 
and Death, as seen at San Ildefonso in Spain ; or 
the celebrated trinity of Scopas and Praxiteles, 
personifying the kindred affections, Eros, Hime- 
ros, and Pothos. It is only in basso-relievo that 
it can express the coplex interests of historic or 
dramatic sentiment consistently with grace and 
dignity: and all the larger groups of free sculp- 
ture which antiquity has bequeathed to us, such 
as the Fiobe, the Elgin and the JSginean marbles, 
were purely architective, i. e. they were employed 
as reliefs to adorn the metopes and pediments of 
temples, and were therefore in their nature and 
use pictorial. Painting, on the contrary, does 
not stop with the single portrait or the group, 
but, by mean3 of foreshortening and perspect- 
ive, blends the far and the near into great compo- 
sitions, epic, historical, and allegorical. The 
oldest sculpture is architectural, and the oldest 
painting is sculpturesque. Each grew up in ap- 
prenticeship to its predecessor before it appeared 
as a master art. Sculpture, in the different 
phases of relievo, was first employed as a decora- 
tion in connection with temples, and color was 
originally applied to enliven and heighten the 
expression of statuary. Thus they are all united 
in a vital continuity of development; emanations 
of the same pious enthusiasm, and devoted to the 
same spiritual service. 

[To be continued.] 



THE ITALIAN OPERA IN PARIS. 



[Concluded.] 
The success of Mile. Patti has not yet, indeed, 
reached such a degree of tyranny. When she 
playedj Zerline recently, the entire audience re- 
mained for the final catastrophe, although there 
was no promise of anything extraordinary. 
Nevertheless, the tendency to this excluaiveness 
is jtoo marked, and there is danger of the worst 
results. Fraschini does not sing with the same 
care and confidence as at his debut; the relative 
injustice of the multitude has disheartened and 
chilled him. The other singers, excepting the 



young Vitali, who doubts nothing, have ceased 
to do their best, for it lias no chance with the 
public indifference toward them. The best 
operas are those which the favorite does them 
the honor to sing, whatever their actual merits, 
and so talents that might be made to illuminate 
the genuis of the masters are employed to con- 
found them. 

A single artist cannot long make good the 
qualities of a troupe, for the dramatic art does 
not consist in monologue ; and the repertory is 
too comprehensive to be permanently eclipsed. 
Let us add, that upon this point ; as upon others, 
the pure interests of art are precisely in accord- 
ance with the requirement of theatrical economy. 
Just in proportion as the receipts on the even- 
ings when the favorite sings are increased, in 
the same proportion the other nights show a fall- 
ing off. Could she perform every night there 
would be a gain certainly, if we could count on 
the rage for her continuing. Could she play 
half the nights, the balance would still be pre- 
served ; but when she performs only one even- 
ings in three, the balance is against us. Besides, 
the theatre is so much more open to chance 
disasters. A fortnight's illness will produce an 
almost irreparable difference ; and any break in 
the engagement carries disaster in its train. 
The name alone of the Thidtrc-Italien, with its 
long history of glorious achievements, is a host, 
upon which dependence can always bo made ; 
but such a phenomenon as we are now consider- 
ing may deprive it of even that prestige. 

" What's to he done ?" may be asked. There 
seem to us but two things. Wo do away with 
the tyrannical supremacy of a single favorite, 
and frown upon an administration like the pre- 
sent, which in every way contrives to advance 
the separate interest in the one before all others, 
even by doing it in such little particulars as 
numbering the successive performances of Mile. 
Patti, and allowing the others to pass unregister- 
ed, as if unworthy the public regard. In the 
second place, it is the feeblest part of the chain . 
that needs the mogt guarding against, that is to 
say, we ought to bestow the most caro where it 
is most needed, upon the off-nights, in purKying 
our choice of plays for those evening?, in fitting 
to them the most proper pirformers, and secur- 
ing for the post of director and chiefs of orche- 
stra such leaders as we were wont to have 
formerly. Fraschini is an excellent singer, but, 
from being able to direct affairs, he has need 
himself of being animated, incited. We need 
in such a post the authority of character and 
reputation, — a Ronconi, for example, — and we 
may then hope to see some life imparted to our 
languishing attempts. In fine, it is the bounden 
duty of such a director to prevent the company 
and the plays becoming of less interest to the 
public than the favorite which may be upper- 
most. It is this watchfulness wliich has made 
the Coinidie-Francau what it is. It has actors 
of the first merit, together with the fit govern 
ment of them. They are not allowed to becomo 
individually too predominant, but rather study 
to make their importance a reflected one, from 
their necessity to their company. The result is 
an organization which is superior to accidents 
and exigencies, whose ordinary routine is worth 
more than any spasmodic phenomenon, — a pros- 
perity which is certain and constant, and laughs 
at dependence on a fashion of the hour. Yes, 
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Seaumarchais and Molibre exercise as much or 
more influence upon the public than the new 
pieces, but that does not prevent Le File de Qi- 
boyer and Maitre Guerin from being a great suc- 
cess, nor deprive Provost Geffroy, Regnier, Got, 
and Bressant of the. fame of being the best co- 
medians of their name. When a theatre is 
organized in this way, its fortune is assured, 
and it can trust itself. 

The T/Udtre-ltalien could enjoy such a fortune 
if it pleased. It did enjoy it, at a period not 
long since. I know it is easier to call up the 
remembrance of that golden age than to bring 
about its return ; and that the management of 
the Italian opera is more troublesome and hazar- 
dous now than in the time of Severini, ltobert, 
and Vatel. With all the gold in the -world, and 
drawing upon all the Italian troupes scattered 
over Europe and America, we could not now find 
the equal of those performers that created Les 
Puritains at Paris, namely, Rubini, Lablache, 
Tamburini, and Grisi; — no, nor the duet of 
Otetto as it was sung in 1821 by Garcia and 
Pasta. Now, these artists, with all their extra- 
ordinary talents, contented themselves with more 
modest appointments than ours, and did double 
the work. The business went on marvellously 
with a single tenor or two, a single bass, a single 
barytone, two or three prima-donnas, — each per- 
former singing as happened the comic and pa 
thetic. Lablache, of himself, in that deep chest 
of his, harborbed the greatest Variety of tones. 
Bubini sung Edgardo and Almaviva .equally 
well. To-day we must have at least two troupes, 
— one for the spianato and the melodrama, the 
other for the comic repertory. The company now 
at the Italian house is three times as largo as it 
was twenty years ago, and yet the parts do not 
seem always well filled. 

Our two conditions, then, are, to have the list 
of pieces varied regularly, and to have the com- 
' ,pany homogeneous and stable. They can do it, 
for they have the material, and only need the fit 
word to command success. If it should be prov. 
ed that without the subsidy of the government 
it cannot sustain itself, it should by all means 
have that restored to it. We will not admit the 
idea that Paris should be deprived of the Italian 
stage, when all other capitals, great and small, 
enjoy it. It -would be still worse to see it dege- 
nerate among us, with a precarious existence ; 
for it has honorable traditions to be sustained, 
and the national pride is hot a little interested 
in them. 

The Grand Opira belongs to the official world 
and the more fixed portions of the highest of 
Parisian society. The Italian house is rather the 
attraction of the cosmopolites, and if it be true 
that Paris is more the nation's capital, it is in- 
cumbent on us to sustain it. 



MUSICAL GOSSIP. 



Mile. Grun, Mine. Niemann, Betz and Pricke 
were successful in giving the chief roles of Me- 
hul's " Joseph " at Berlin recently. 

Cologne's theatre reopened October 8th, with 
"Norma." 

J. Vandon Eiden, a young composer, attained 
in Brussels, not long since, a great honor by his 
cantata "lo Vert" — when given there with 
Miles. Hasselmans and Duwee and Mons. War- 
notz. So did Benoit at. the Ducal Palace with 
his second performance of "Lucifer," beside be- 
ing made a chevalier of the order of Leopold, to 
mark regal favor. 



Rossini has finished instrumenting his petite 
Messe and so Parisian wags, ever on the qni mve 
to quiz him, declare that he demands 800,000 
francs of government, for allowing its perform- 
ance at le Grand Exposition next spring. 

Le Cirque Napoleon popular concerts opened 
this season with Weber's overture to " Der 
Freyschutz," Mozart's symphony in C major, 
Gounod's " Air de Ballet," Haydn's " Andante 
and Variations," and Beethoven's symphony in 
C minor, under PasdelOup's efficient direction. 

Le Cirque Imperial concerts in Rue de Malte 
opened with this programme : Overture to " le 
Pre aux Clercs," Schiller "Marsch," Henri's 
overture to " la Chaste," fantasie on " la Dame 
Blanche," chorus and. Soldiers' 'March from 
" Faust " (that selection indicating that Paris 
yet likes such music), fantasie on " Lucia," " l'ln- 
vitation a la Valse," overture to " Si j'etais Roi," 
fantasie on " La Traviata," overture to " Win. 
Tell," with one hundred in orchestra under Eu- 
gene Prevost's conduct. 

Perrin has engaged Mile. Taisy, once cele- 
brated at l'Academie, to renew her former pres- 
tige in grand opera. 

Mme. Eugenia Garcia and daughter recom- 
mence their singing school, and Le Maneslrel's 
editors publish a new edition of 120 exercises 
with piano accompaniment, of Manuel Garcia's 
make, as revised by Vauthrot, professor at le 
Conservatoire and chorus master at l'Opera. 

Adelina Patti excited Paris greatly when she 
did perform in " Crispino e la Comare," and 
those engaged with her as principals shared in 
popular and critical enthusiasm; 

Cresci is not deemed equal to Delle-Sedie, but 
" Alceste's " second performance was eyen more 
brilliantly successful than its first show. 

La Grua, Pancani and Galvani will do "Otel- 
lo " at Les Italiens. 

Fetis by letter honors Berlioz for " Alceste's " 
reproduction, and Maiie.Battu is honored by Le 
Menestrel, with strong affirmation of her abso- 
lute triumph in that opera. 

Carvalho actively caters for Le Lyrique pa- 
trons, and his last card was " Don Juan," with 
Carvalho, Charton-Demeur, Nillson,Michot,Troy, 
Barre, Lutz and Brion, as principals. In re- 
hearsal his folk work hard upon " Deborah," 
" le Sardanaple " and " Der Freyschutz " in a 
novel form. 

De Groot, orchestral conductor of Le Vaude- 
ville, got a medal for his August 15th cantata, 
from Louis Napolean, like many others. 

La Monde asserts that Munich's, king expend- 
ed there 250,000 florins upon production of "Lo- 
hengrin " and " Tristan e Isolde." 

A Tuscan city honored Pacini recently with 
styling their opera house by his name, and 
touches of his " Saffo " beside " II Prigioniero," a 
pqem narrating his many honors, given with 
musical setting. 

San Carlo— Naples — opened with " II Trova- 
tore," and will give this season two new operas 
— "La Contessa di Guisa," by Serrao, and "Ber- 
ta," as farewell offering from Pacini. 

Muzzio and wife are. named in Paris honora- 
bly, she especially, as a young singer of great 
talent and received at the principal American 
theatres, in opera, with most brilliant *" horn- 
mages'' ! ! I 

"Operettes Bouffes" seem to prosper in Vien- 
na, and several theatres have taken rank hold 
upon that style of light opera. 

Moscow proposes to warm herself this winter 
by performance of A. Rubenstein's opera " le 
Fils du Desert." A conservatory has there been 
started with Nicholas Rubenstein, Wieniawski, 
Door, Lamb and Cossmann to make great musi- 
cal celebrities in. 

Madrid is to have " La Juive " for the first 
time with Marcellina Lotti and Fraschini as 
Jew and daughter. 

Agnesi, with the sisters Marchisio, will do 
" Semiramide " at the Royal Theatre, and Penco 
will essay " Lucrezia Borgia." 'Naudin withPa- 



lermi will" try " Saffo's " effect there, and more 
than all these grand events, Adelina Patti has 
been ceded to Madrid's Royal Theatre for seve- 
ral performances before the season ends. 

The Liceo at Barcelona prospers with Italian 
Opera, and Malaga's opera exults over 'Marietta 
Spezia and Aldighieri's performance in " La 
Traviata." 

Vienna had another benevolent performance* 
October 28th, in Halm's opera " The Incendiary " 
— very apropos to its object — relief to Invalids, 
and the Court Opera had a sensation by " Zam- 
pa," with Begnio and Mme. Krautz as Zampa 
and Camille, beside reviving old admiration for 
" Un Ballo in Maschera," with Dustmann, Bet- 
telheim, De Murska, Walter and Beck as prin- 
cipals. 

Berlin had a grand sensation when Niemann, 
at his debut there, gave " Tannhauser," with 
Mile. Grun as Elizabeth to aid his great, triumph, 
with her brilliant vocal and dramatic essays. 

Mile. Artot is engaged there, and operas by 
Marschner and Mozart's " Clemenza di Tito " 
are rehearsing. The Singing Academy thero 
commenced their season with a " Te Deum," 
and Handelian selections. 

Mile. Mallinger, a pupil of Levy at Vienna, 
obtained remarkable estimation at Munich,' on 
her debut as Norma, for brilliant execution. 

Gunz, after recreating at Hanover, tries Nie- 
mann's great role — Kaoul in " Les Huguenots," 
and Joachim, while tarrying a while there, gave 
a chamber music soiree. 

At Florence's Teatro Nuovo, " Luisa Miller " 
had great success, and Perozzi — tenor— and Cor- 
nia — baritone — were immensely applauded. 
Laura Carracciolo made a fanatical sensation 
there in " Marco Visconte." " 

At Prague a great excitement was produced 
by " La Giocolesia," a ballet composed by Schi 
ano and Borri. Amalia Ferraris made a great 
hit in that performance. 

Verdi's almost forgotten opera — " La Forza 
del Destino," which failed here, inaugurated 
this season at Madrid's Royal Opera, with the 
sisters Marchisio, Fraschini, Scorti, Medini and 
Bassini as principals, a grand array of talent, 
but no mention is made of any other encore 
than for the " Rataplan," which had like honor 
in our Academy. v 

Mme. Rey-Balla aroused Lisbon's operatic 
public by her Lady Macbeth. 

Vienna's Court Opera is to be razeed in ex- 
penditure, chiefly in ballet. «^ 

The London Musical World's Parisian corres- 
pondence does not favor Zucchini as Crispino, 
but exalts Patti immensely as Annetta. He 
does not like Mercuriali, and deems Nicolini, 
good, bad, and indifferent, the latter predomi- 
nating, while he admits Patti's Lucia was an- 
other great triumph for her. Nicolini improved 
and Cresci was altogether more satisfactory as 
the serious than as the comic baritone of " Cris- 
pino." He says — " The public is divided into 
two'great parties about Gluck's ' Alceste,' one 
asserting it to be his elief d'eeuvre, the other de- 
nouncing its musioas uninteresting, and for the 
most part wearisome." He thinks it will not 
endure long and Perrin will soon try some other 
novelty. 

The sisters' Georgi made a stir in Mellon 's 
concerts with " Thou art so near and yet so far," 
made a duet of. 

Rossini has, on dit, made a set of pianoforte 
pieces or four albums, which run from baby and 
grown-up children's toy music, to cottage and 
castle recreations. The first two contain six 
numbers each and the last two twelve each, 
while his " Olla Podrida," annexed, has nine, 
including one for 'cello and one for horn, both 
with piano-forte accompaniment. These pieces 
are mostly of twelve pages, and rather in the 
elegant salon manner. Some of their designa- 
tions are very droll. 

Benedict's new cantata, " St. Cecilia," and 
Sullivan's new overture, "In Memoriam," 



